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Ancient Man in America 


Anthropology 


New evidence that human beings 
may have lived on this continent near 
the close of the Great Ice Age has 
been found in a cave full of ancient 
bone deposits in the lower slope of 
Bishop’s Cap Peak in southwestern 
New Mexico, according to William 
Alanson Bryan of the \ngeles 
Museum. 

The discovery consists of the frag- 
ments of two human skulls and other 
human skeletal remains, mixed with 
the bones of many extinct mammals 
and birds in the sandy deposit that 
floors the The human bones 
were so deeply buried and so inti- 
mately with the bones of 
extinct species of horse, camel, sloth 
and cave-bear, that a -later intrusive 
interment seems highly unlikely. 

The find was due to the enthusiasm 
well-trained amateur excavator, 
Roscoe P. Conkling of El Paso. Mr. 
Conkling, whose work for a smelting 
and refining company has taken him 
afield a great deal, has occupied his 
spare time with scientific excavations. 
Recently he arranged with four other 
men to locate and make preliminary 
diggings in any caves near EI Paso 
that might be expected to yield fossil 
bones. Spurred in addition by a leg- 
end that the Bishop’s Cap cave con- 
tained buried Spanish treasure, these 
men selected that place as their first 
venture and began digging. Coming 

Heel Print Traps Spider 

Entomology 


A hole in the sand made by the 
a woman walking along 


Los 


cave. 


associated 


of a 


high heel of 


the water’s edge near Chesapeake 
Seach, Maryland, was the trap in 
which Herbert Barber, of the Smith 


sonian Institution of Washington, 
found a very rare tarantula known 
as the “Lost Atypus”’. 


rhis species of spider, the scientific 
for which is Atypus bicolor, 
is a velvety jet-black and the legs are 
bright Only two specimens 
had ever been caught by scientists pre- 


name 


orange 


upon bones, they thought they might 
be those of a mule belonging to the 
old-time treasure hiders, and dug more 
feverishly than ever. 

Then they turned up fragments of 
the first skull, at a depth of twelve 
feet. Realizing at last the nature of 
their discovery, they reported to Mr. 


Conkling, who took charge of the 
further excavation. The second find 


of skull fragments was made at a 
depth of eighteen feet, and ten feet 
distant from the first. Directly be- 
tween the two was the almost com- 
plete skeleton of an extinct ground 
sloth. All the bone material so far 
taken out has been removed to Los 
Angeles, but there is still a great deal 
of unexcavated earth left in the cave, 
on which work will be continued. 

It is expected that this newest clue 
to man’s antiquity in America will add 
fresh fuel to the fires of controversy 
that have raged about the discovery 
of human bones and stone implements 
associated with the remains of extinct 
animal species in other places. The 
most notable of these earlier finds 
were made at three sites in the South- 
west by Harold J. Cook and J. D. 
Figgins of the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, and at two sites in 
Florida by an expedition under the 
direction of Dr. J. W. Gidley of the 
U. S. National Museum. In ali these 
places stone implements were found 
with the bones of extinct 
one or two insances di- 
rectly underneath the bones. At Vero, 
one of the Florida sites, a crushed 
human skull, practically complete, was 


associated 
animals: in 
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unearthed in the same stratum of 
earth that yielded bones and teeth of 
mastodon and mammoth. 

There are two possible interpreta- 
tions that can be placed on such dis- 
coveries of human relics associated 
with the bones of extinct animals, 
which have usually been regarded as 
belonging to the time of the Great 
Ice Age—a hundred thousand years 
ago or such a matter. One theory is 
that man appeared on this continent 
that long ago. The other is that man 
came much more recently, but that 
these animals survived, in the South 
at least, much longer than they have 
been given credit for. Whichever 
view finally prevails, it is expected 
that there will be some lively debates 
at scientific meetings during the com- 
ing autumn and winter. 


Science News-Letter, August 10, 1929 


National Park in Scotland 
Geography 

The wild Scottish Highlands are 
losing their wildness at such an alarm- 
ing rate that a movement has _ been 
started for the creation of a national 
park in some typical portion of the 
Highlands as yet untouched by civili- 
zation. Already many of the highest, 
and once the wildest, places in Scot- 
land have become easily accessible by 
motor. The main object of establish- 
ing a Highland park would be to pre- 
serve the solitude and mystery of the 
high and wild places of nature—to 
keep a portion of the Highlands in 
its primitive condition both as_re- 
gards scenery and the fauna and flora. 

The first step in the project for 
acquiring a national park for Scot- 
land was taken at Glasgow early in 
June, when a conference of represen- 
tatives of leading Scottish societies 
considered the matter and arranged 
to form a National Trust for Scot- 
land, for the purpose of acquiring the 
necessary land. Already the support 
of the National Trust of England has 
been promised. At the Glasgow meet- 
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Why Children Are M 


By Marjorie VAN pve WATER 

Psychologists, psychiatrists, physi- 
cians, judges, teachers, parents, and 
social workers have all been enlisted 
in the campaign to search out the 
elusive causes of child crime and to 
devise methods of prevention and 
cure for this evil. Many interesting 
theories have recently been advanced, 
but it is difficult to find any two 
authorities who agree as to the prin- 
cipal cause and the best method of 
treatment. The reason for this di- 
vergence of opinion among experts 
probably lies in the fact that so 
many different factors enter into the 
situation; there is no single cause 
which leads children astray. 

The youthful killer may be insane 
or emotionally unstable. Dr. L. 
Grimberg, after a clinical study of 
five hundred delinquents or, as he 
says, “criminals in the making,” 
makes the following statement : 

“More importance ought to be at- 
tached to the emotional aspect than 
to the question of the mentality. It 
is not sufficient to determine the I. Q. 
and classify the delinquent accord- 
ingly. It is true that the means at 
our disposal for the determination of 
emotional stability are as yet crude, 
but they have given definite and sat- 
istactory results. There is_ really 
no reason why the law should not 
require the use of all the scientific 
methods available to determine the 
status of an individual, when that 
individual comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the law for a criminal of- 
fense. ‘ 

“The driving force of our actions 
is not the intellect. In reality, the 
intellect is the controlling power. 
Che driving forces are our emotions, 
and their stability is determined by 
the condition of our endocrine sys- 
tem.” 

Dr. William J. 
ft the 


( hicago 


J. Hickson, 
Psychopathic Laboratory, 
Municipal Court, after a 
twelve-year study during the course 
ot which over 40,000 Chicago crimi- 
examined, has come to the 
that most crime is com 
individuals who are emo 
unstable. He believes that a 
victims of dementia 


Director 


nals wert 
conclusion 
mitted by 
tionally 
Zreat many are 
praecox 
Dementia praecox is a disease of 
uth Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis. a 
psychiatrist at St. Elizabeth’s Hos 
pital, a U. S. Government hospital 
tor the believes that the cde 
patient is born with 


insane, 


e1ltia praecox 


“J 
uw 





SCHOOLS THAT 


remove the temptation for him to “show 


the disease and that it may develop 
into an active phase at almost any 
time after birth. Definite cases have 
been observed as early as six years. 
The most likely time for the disease 
to become active is at the age of 
14; it may earlier than that, 
and frequently does not appear until 
much later. Unfortunately the onset 
of the active phase of the disease is 
often very sudden, and the child so 
seized is likely to surprise his parents 
and friends by suddenly making a 
violent attack upon a playmate or 
even committing murder. He would 
act upon a sudden impulse, with no 
and perhaps with 


come 


previous warning, 
no provocation for this event. 
Unfortunately, too, the early symp- 
toms of the disease are not easily 
interpreted by the parents or teach 
ers; they would be plain only to the 


trained psychiatrist who could give 
the child a thorough mental and 
physical examination The child 


who is a victim of this disease is not 


ordinarily wild-eyed or raving He 
has not those characteristics which 
are commonly associated with in- 
sanity. Quite the contrary He 


hecomes gradually but increasingly in- 
different: he 


loses interest in even the 


most vital matters; all finer feelings 


GIVE A CHILD A CHANCE to 


off” by 
recognises this juvenile craving for attention as one of the major causes of child crime 


rebelling against authority. Scienc: 


are lost; and he will show no emo 
tion at the most tragic of occur 
rences. 


It is this type of child who miay 
some day commit a brutal, cold 
blooded crime 

\nother type of juvenile murderet 
is feeble-minded. The child of dull 
mentality contributes considerably 
more than his share to the total ot 
juvenile crime. It is estimated that 
about two per cent. of the total 
population are of low mentality. It 
the feeble-minded were no more 
prone to criminal tendencies 
those of normal intelligence, one 
would expect the same proportion to 
hold in criminal institutions In 
vestigators who have given mental 
tests to prisoners indicate, however, 
that the proportion of feeble-mined 
among criminals is between 
cent. and 31 per cent. Even allowing 
for lack of cooperation among the 
prisoners tested, and taking into con 
sideration the fact that probably the 
criminals stand a_ bette 
from the law, we 

feeble-minded i 
than the 


than 


13.5 pe | 


brighter 
chance of 
must consider the 


risk 


escape 


greater crime norma 


person 
When the dull boy commits mut 
had 


der. it mav be (7urn to next 


“show off” in worthwhile ways 





a 
76 


that he has been led into the situation 
by someone He is easily influ- 
enced, and will follow slavishly the 
dictates of a gang leader no matter to 
what end they may lead. Usually he 
has no adequate comprehension of the 


, 
else. 


consequences of his acts. He certainly 
cannot be held responsible for what 
he does in the same that a 
normal child of equal age could be. 

It is difficult to say that either 
feeble-mindedness or insanity is the 
cause of criminal tendencies, for un- 
doubtedly many cases of both dis- 
abilities exist in harmless, well-be- 
haved individuals. Students of he- 
redity, however, recognize a definite 
relation between feeble-mindedness, 
criminality, alcoholism, and insanity. 
()ften combinations of these tenden- 
cies appear in generation after gene- 
ration of the same family. 

\ case which recently occurred in 


sense 


\lliance, Nebraska, is an illustration 
of a crime committeed by a feeble- 
minded child The boy, who was 


twelve years old, stole a two-months- 
old infant from the automobile of 
the baby’s parents with the intention 
of killing it. He took the baby into 
a vacant lot, stripped it, and was 
hunting about for a suitable imple- 
ment with which to chop off its head, 
when he was caught and saved from 
committing this dreadful deed. The 
was in the second grade 
behind normal 


boy, at 12 
in school—five vears 
hoys of his age. 
Fortunately, the very dull boy is 
easily distinguished by those having 
him Mental tests are 
which will least a 


the care of 
available give at 
rough indication of the 


ability with which any child can meet 


degree of 


the problems ordinarily solved by 
others of his chronological age 
Che child’s progress in school 1: 


usually a good indication of his men 
tal ability, although annot be 
relied upon to make fine distinctions 

The tailure of 
year to 


this c 


between individuals 
a child after 
from one grade to the next 
points to mental retardation. 

Che dull boy when detected should 


yea! progress 


usually 


he given special care from his earliest 
He should be cared for as 
one would care for a child of his 
mental should not be ex 
pected to assume the responsibilities 
undertaken by those of 
his chronological age. He should be 
kept interested at simple 
tasks which he can find pleasure in 
doing, and should be kept away from 
With such intelligent 
usually 


years 
age; he 
ordinarily 


busy and 


evil influences 


are and supervision, he can 
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OUICKENED HEARTBEATS, quickened breathing are the normal reaction to emo- 


situations % 
record 


tion-stirring 
enables science to 
useful, con- 
his 


be brought up to be a 
structive citizen, unconscious of 
handicap. 

The child slayer may have a phys- 
ical defect Dr. Max G. Schlapp, 
director of the New York Children’s 
Court Clinic, and Edward H. Smith, 
in their recent book on “The New 
Criminology,” place a large share of 
the blame for crime on the abnormal 
functioning of the ductless glands. 
These glands, which include the 
thyroid located in the neck, the pi- 
tuitary at the base of the brain, and 
the adrenals on top of the kidneys, 
regulate the chemical composition of 


the body and the growth of the 
whole body, including the brain 


structure. The over-functioning or 
under-functioning of any one of the 
glands in a child may cause the up- 
set of his whole personality. For 
example, the over-functioning of the 


thyroid makes a child high-strung, 
nervous, and erratic. If it fails to 
function the child is dull, fat, in- 
different, and in many cases idiotic. 
Che mentality and the emotions are 
both affected by diseases of the 
olands. 

Epilepsy is another physical de- 
fect which probably contributes 
largely to child crime. When the 


physical effects of the epileptic fit are 
severe, the person affected is helpless 


and therefore unable to cause anv 


murderers emote differently. 


emotion-tester’s written 


This 
telltale 


new 
make comparisons 
harm, but Dr. Schlapp points out: 

“There will be times when he will 
experience all the psychic effects of 
the disease without the physical 
symptoms. That is to say, he will 
get confused, lose control of himself, 
grow dizzy, lose his memory and 
commit the strangest acts, including 
ferocious murders. These attacks 
are of an amnesic character, for the 
patient usually has no memory after- 
wards of the event which befell him 
while under the spell.” 

The child killer may be perfectly 
normal. He may have become a 
criminal merely as the result of 
faulty training. 


The fact that in the case of one 
of the child murders, the tragic in- 
cident occurred while the parents 


were attending a murder trial at the 
county seat is very suggestive. One 
may well imagine the conversation 
over the supper table, the many de- 
tails being discussed, and the intense 
interest displayed by the parents in 
the crime. Such situations are, un- 
fortunately, not rare, yet this atmos- 
phre gives the young child the im- 
pression that crime is the sure way 
of attaining fame—that murder is 
the ideal manner in which to secure 


the center of the stage. Most chil- 
dren are dramatic Most children 
have the tendency to act out the 
the dramat Turn to next pag 
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stories they hear. Most children are 
anxious to secure the attention of 
adults and their associates in school. 

Prof. Robert T. Rock, of Catholic 
University, who gives psychological 
and psychiatric examinations to 
juvenile delinquents and other prob- 
lem children in the District of Co- 
lumbia, reports that many of the 
children with whom he comes in 
contact are quite normal healthy 
youngsters. Their trouble is just that 
they have never been taught, by 
either precept or example, true ethical 
values. One boy says, “Why should 
I work to earn money? My brother 
never worked, and see what a fine 
car he has!” 

Those who have studied the child 
in the light of the new psychology 
tell us that the young boy or girl 
receives only the smallest part of his 
education in school. He is learning 
from us during all his waking hours, 
whether we are on guard or not— 
perhaps principally when we are not. 
Probably very few parents would 
deliberately tell a child that it was 
right to evade and disobey the law, 
and afterwards to lie and cheat to 
avoid punishment. Yet in too many 
cases a very young boy riding on 
the front seat of an automobile can 
watch the speedometer and see his 
father driving above the legal limit, 
he sees him ride past signals in an 
effort to outdistance the pursuing 
policeman, and finally hears him lie 
glibly to the officer when he is over- 
taken. The child is like a sponge in 
absorbing such experiences, to be in- 
fluenced by them throughout his 
whole later life. 

Educators now believe that chil- 
dren begin to learn at a much earlier 
age than we have supposed possible 
in the past. Long before they can 
talk, they are watching the parents 
and receiving impressions that will 
later influence their behavior. <A 
father who comes home drunk and 
frightens his wife by a loud voice, 
domineering manner, and the display 
of small cruelties, may give his in- 
fant son the impression that this 
tvpe of behavior is ideal. In later 
years, although he retains no conscious 
memory of such incidents he may ex- 
hibit the same behavior in his relations 
with a younger sister or*young play- 
mates. 

This sort of unconscious imitation 
of others is called by the psycholo- 
gists, “identification.” We can con- 
sciously imitate only one person at a 
time, but we can identify ourselves 
with any number of people. Their 


habits, mannerisms, ideals, and ways 
of thought may be adopted and made 
a part of us. In this way we may 
become a composite of all the char- 
acters who throughout our lives im- 
press us and rouse our interest, 
whether the characters exist in real 
life or whether they are found in 
fiction or in the motion pictures. 

Sometimes the teaching is more 
direct. How often we hear the ex- 
pression “I'll kill you if you do 
that!” used carelessly before young 
children ! 

Then there is another method by 
which even the most well-intentioned 
parents may give children the wrong 
start. Psychologists have found that 
one of the first traits displayed by 
the young infant is the desire for 
attention. Probably nature has given 
this longing to human infants as a 
substitute for the ability to shift for 


himself which is the gift of the 
young of the lower animals. Cer- 


tainly the lusty howl of the infant 
is a powerful weapon for forcing 
elders to produce the necessities of 
life. At first he uses it just for this 
purpose, but at a surprisingly early 
age he finds out that when he wakes 
up feeling bored or lonesome, a 
good strong cry will bring someone 
running. If this is kept up, before 
long he realizes that when he is 


good his elders go on about their 
own affairs and leave him alone. 
When he is bad, he immediately 


secures the coveted attention—the 
taking up out of his damp, wrinkled 
crib, the rocking, petting, and all the 
other known devices for soothing. 
The wise parent will give the child 
attention at certain regular intervals, 
preferably when he is not crying, 
rather than when he cries for it, thus 
breaking up this association of bad 
behavior and _ pleasurable _ results. 
The unwise parent will continue 
the same “education” throughout the 
childhood and boyhood of the son. 
The school may in some cases con- 
tribute its share toward placing the 
“bad boy” in the limelight that he 
so strongly desires. When the boy 
does his school work as he should 
and turns in the right answers and 
behaves in an orderly fashion, he is 
unnoticed because he is like so many 
of his fellows. As Dr. Wilfrid Lay, 
a child psychologist of the new 
school, says, “It is an unfortunate 
fact that the early tasks of the school 
are generally those in which he (the 
child) is almost unabie to express 
any individuality different from other 
children’s. When, for instance, the 


same ten examples in arithmetic are 
given to a class of forty children, 
and the forty sets of answers have 
to be exactly the same for each child, 
there is little scope for individuality. 
If the child wishes to be individual 
and make his work his own and dif- 
ferent from other children’s, he must 
have different answers to the examples 
—answers which are called wrong!” 
From the wrong answers, the child 
may progress to wrong behavior, 
and in the end he may devote his 
whole energies toward excelling his 
fellows in wickedness; He then be- 
comes the central figure in his little 
world. He is called to the principal's 
office. He becomes the subject of 
repeated conferences and meetings of 


teachers, parents, neighbors, and 
friends. He is taken to court and 
allowed to tell his story to a new 


audience. Perhaps he even gets his 
story and his photograph into the 
newspaper. Finally he is sent to a 
reform school where he learns that 
after all he is only an apprentice in 
crime, and then he sets out with new 
zeal to improve his technique in 
wrong-doing. 

Crime in children is not a disease 
in itself. Rather it is like a fever; 
it may be symptomatic of any of a 
score of diseases that affect the mind 
and body and soul of the child. 
Those who are called upon to deal 
with the child offender should look 
behind the particular misdeed, as 
the physician looks beyond the erup- 
tion on a child’s chest. We may then 
be in a position to cure or remedy 
juvenile delinquency as well as we 
now can cure the measles. 


Science Newa-Letter, Auguat 10, 1929 


Plant “Camels” 
Botany 
When it comes to living without 
water, there are “camels” of the plant 
kingdom as well as of the animal 
kingdom, declares Dr. F. L. Pickett, 
head of the botany department of the 
State College at Pullman, Washington. 
This botanist has discovered ferns 
and mosses in the semi-arid regions 
of the northwest that will live indefi- 


nitely without moisture, he says. 
While the ordinary plant will not 
grow without at least a four or five 


per cent. moisture content, these ferns 
and mosses may have their water con- 
tent reduced to one-tenth of one per 
cent. and live in this condition in- 
definitely, he has found. 


Science News-Letter, Auguet 10, 1929 
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Which Witch is Whichr 
Chemistry 

JEROME ALEXANDER in Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
(News Edition) : 

\n Exorcism in Three Gasps. 

Scene—A University Laboratory. 
Round about th’ equation go, ° 
In the differentials throw ; 

Factors which assumption rules, 
Based on spheric molecules. 

Kix the pH sharp and well 
Naught of other ions tell, 

Close your eyes, so you can’t see 
Effects of an impurity. 

Then estimate, and calculate— 

The differentials integrate. 

Quote formulas or Nernst and 

Stokes 

(Though here invoked they seem 

like jokes), 

Combine, and blend with your re- 

sults— 

Sneer at the critics’ keen insults. 

Teach marks-men, who, whate’er 

you tell, 

Have hollow heads to echo well. 
Then let it slowly leak around, 
That Nature’s final truth you've 

found. ; 


CHorus or PH. D’s. 
If you would see Truth, as in dreams 
of your youth, 
Pledge your faith to fair Truth’s 
only scion, 
If radicals reason, refute their foul 
treason. 
Be loyal to Hydrogen lon— 
Shun chlorides and citrates, and bro- 
mides and nitrates, 
For their rule is misleading and 
mean— 
H-lIon is King, and he rules every- 
thing— 
Hydroxyl we praise as his Queen! 


(Horus OF Harp-BorLep Ecos 
lf figures don’t lie, liars figure, I 
ween, 
\With swift-writhing Ultimates no one 
has seen 
Many ions the milieu rule. 
Divalents are bad, and trivalents are 


worse, 
Tetravalents, like Lanthanum, always 
a curse 
For Dame Nature you never can 
fool. 


To us, Mathematics’ a wicked old 
witch, 

Whose conclusions are sometimes a 
joke 

Thus, statistical averages show that 
I’m rich, 

But my bank account proves that I’m 
broke. 


Science News-Letter, Auquat 10, 1929 








Character Test in Edi 


The Edison scholarship examination 
is not what psychologists would call 
primarily a test of aptitude or inborn 
bent for inventive work. 

It combines the general information 
test made famous by Edison several 
years ago with the old-style scholastic 
examination in physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics. A novel feature of the 
examination consists of a few ques- 
tions testing character and judgment. 
Testing character in this way rather 
than by testimonial is a modern de- 
velopment which has come into use 
along with the modern psychological 
examinations first brought into promi- 
nence by the Army Intelligence Tests. 

No use was made of what is per 
haps the latest method of examina- 
tion, now used in college entrance, 
Civil Service, and employment tests of 
the newer sort. This is called the 
“short answer test’. It saves the ap- 
plicant work and at the same time al- 
lows precise and uniform grading of 
all the examination papers. Such new 


Psychology 


style test questions can be answered 
by “Yes” or “No”, or by marking 
one of several given possible answers. 
Psychologists are interested in the 
fact that Edison did not use this 
method, as it is considered the sim- 
plest and most efficient form. It also 
makes the test independent of the 
person’s ability to express himself in 
English and, since the scientific abil- 
ity or inventive genius is not neces- 
sarily related to fluency in English 
composition, it would have eliminated 
a handicap to some. 

Although many mechanical ingenu- 
ity tests, such as assembling block and 
wire puzzles or putting together sim- 
ple pieces of machinery, have been 
devised, the Edison test did not, so 
far as announced, include — similar 
problems. The tests made with physi- 
cal apparatus rather than pencil and 
paper have been found to be valuable 
in picking those with imagination and 
reasoning ability useful in careers of 
invention and mechanical construction. 
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son Questions 


The first part of the Edison scholar- 
ship examination contains questions 
of the sort with which any school boy 
is familiar. They might have been 
taken from any college examination or 
from the entrance examinations for 
Annapolis or West Point. The fol- 
lowing is typical: 

“Define work, energy, and power, 
and give an illustration of each. How 
does weight differ from mass? How 
does force differ from energy? Would 
a body weigh more or less on the 
moon than on the earth? Why? 
Where would bodies weigh nothing?” 

The questions in part two are more 
novel. They are designed to give the 
examiner an insight into the character 
and mental make-up of the boy ex- 
amined. Some test ingenuity. Some 
measure ethical judgment. Some are 
designed to bring out the boy’s abil- 
itv to look ahead into the future 
Here are some that probably no two 
people would answer in the same way. 

“What new (Turn to next page) 


Test Your Inventive Bent 


Do you have the “divine spark” 
necessary for a great scientist or in- 
ventor, of the Edison type? Psycholo- 
gists believe that scientific aptitude is 
born in specially gifted individuals in- 
stead of being acquired by training. 
Perhaps, if you had the opportunity, 
you too could be an inventor or sci- 
entific wizard. 

Here is a test that vou can try on 
yourself. It is especially prepared by 
a Science Service specialist, but it 
is similar to other tests devised by 
psychologists to single out the few 
embryo scientists from among the 
thousands of “just ordinary folks”. 
Compare it and your ability to do it 
with your success in doing the tests 
that Mr. Edison gave the 49 aspi- 
rants for the Edison scholarship. 

All you need is a pencil and a few 
minutes of time. Do not look at the 
answers before you finish. Anyone 
can take this test. It is a measure of 
your natural “bent’’, not any special 
training or technical knowlelge. 

Ready? Begin! 

1. Which of the following is the 
best definition of a thermometer? (1) 
a glass tube containing mercury. (2) 
an instrument used in_ laboratories. 
(3) an instrument, usually employing 
mercury, for measuring temperatures. 
(4) an instrument in common use in 


Psychology 


many homes and offices. 

2. How many people in the United 
States earn their living from science 
today ? 

3. Suppose you were making an ex- 
periment and wished to know very 
exactly the weight of the substance 
you were using. You weighed it sev- 
eral times and got the following re- 
sults: 12.25 oz., 15.75 oz., 12.50 oz., 
12.25 oz., 12.00 oz. What is most 
probably the correct weight? 

t. Suppose you wished to know the 
contents of a tank from which sev- 
eral of your co-workers were drawing 
supplies of a certain liquid. You 
could not actually measure the liquid 
but you have the following facts at 
your disposal. Which of the facts 
would be important for your compu- 
tation? (1) Total capacity of tank. 
(2) Number of persons using liquid. 
(3) Number of days since tank was 
filled. (4) Total amount drawn from 
tank since it was full. (5) Average 
daily evaporation. (6) Density of the 


liquid. (7) Frequency with which 
tank is filled. 

5. Read each of the following 
statements and decide whether it is 


consistent throughout. (a) Moisture 
causes wood to swell. Today is a very 
damp day and therefore the wooden 
peg can be more easily driven into the 


hole made for it. (b) Accuracy is es- 
sential to scientific work. Measure- 
ments made by different individuals 
seldom agree exactly. In order to 
insure accuracy, scientific data should 
be checked by more than one person 

6. Suppose two handbooks differed 
as to the best procedure for working 


out a certain experiment that you 
wanted to conduct. If you had 
plenty of time which of the fol- 
lowing would you do? (1) Use a 
compromise procedure. (2) Go to a 


good technical library and try to find a 
third handbook. (3) Forget the hand- 
books and work out a procedure of 
your own. (4) Try out both the meth 
ods recommended and find out which 
is best. (5) Call up some expert on the 
subject and ask him for the best proce- 
dure. (6) Decide on one of the meth- 
ods given and then follow it, ignoring 
the other. 

+. Suppose you were driving in the 
country and your radiator sprung a 
leak. You had no equipment for re- 
pairing it, and there was no garage 
within miles, nothing but a small re- 
freshment stand. What could you 
do, if anything, to lessen the leak 
until you got back to town? 

Have you finished? If so, turn to 
page 83 for the answers. 
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Planes Displ 


In a matter of months, commercial 
aviation has made remarkable strides 
in Mexico and other parts of Latin 
America. 

Small private lines that were plying 
trade in isolated spots are now linked, 
and today a net of airways is en- 
meshing all America very rapidly. 

One can fly from the Texas border 
to the oil fields at Tampico, Tuxpan, 
or to Mexico City. From Vera Cruz 
there are lines to the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec or to Tapachula on_ the 
Guatemalan border, or to Yucatan via 
the almost unknown coast of Tabasco 
and Campeche, forgotten since the 
pirates were driven off the Spanish 
Main \ branch line from Merida 
will soon cross Yucatan and Quintana 
Cozumel, over territory in- 
habited by hostile Indians where no 
has ever been welcome. The 
Gjuatemalan government has a_ line 
from Guatemala City to Flores, in 
the inaccessible Department of Peten, 
where the Maya Indians from Chichen 


Roo to 


one 


Edison Questionnaire 


discovery or invention do you believe 


would be the greatest benefit to man- 
kind?) Why?” 
“If you had been given a certain 


experiment to perform and had been 
informed that it could be done suc- 
cessfully, but you had failed ten times. 
what would you do?” 

“If you were-to inherit $1,000,000 
within the next vear, what would you 
do with it?” 

Part three is the old bugbear that 
afflicted everyone who has ever 
applied for a job or attended business 
“Assuming that vou have just 
graduated from high school and are 
anxious to land a write a_ let- 
te! “You know the rest of it 

Part four is mostly the test of 
general information that Mr. Edison 
has relied on so much in the past. At 
the end, however, are two 
which do not come under this classi- 
fication Volumes might be written 
about them. Take a long pencil and 
try it yoursel!l 

“What, in your opinion, should be 
done to improve the airplane?” 

“Do invention and industry promote 
international agreement ?” 

\ltogether there are 56 questions be- 
sides the letter writing test. If each one 


has 
schoo] 


1ob. 


posers 


was answered fully and conscientious- 
ly, Mr. Edison should be able to ob- 
tain from them a good insight into the 


* 
acing 
Itza took refuge when their empire 
fell in northern Yucatan. 

Mexican airlines from Tapachula 
in the south will soon be extended to 
Guatemala City, and mail will go 
from Texas to Guatemala in twelve 
hours. From there the Republic of 
Salvador and the Pacific side of 
Nicaragua will be linked with the At- 
lantic side by other units of the Pan- 


Aviation 


American system. Today one flies 
from Florida to Santiago, Chile, if 


one likes, and by fall one will be able 
to continue the journey across the 
Andes to Buenos Ayres, if aviation 
officials’ plans come true. 

Aviation in the United States, and 
aviation in the rest of America to the 
south, are of very different character. 
In the United States flying has mere- 
ly supplemented or speeded up already 
existing excellent means of communi- 
cation. In Mexico and other parts of 
Latin America good roads are even 
scarcer than railroads, and the air- 
plane has jumped a broad gap in the 


Continued 





“inner mechanisms” of his applicants. 
Yet those familiar with the prob- 
lem of modern employment procedure 
would hesitate to use this type of ex- 
amination as a regular means of se- 
lecting men. They would question 
the possibility, for example, of giving 
any definite numerical rating to the 
answers of some of the questions. 
Suppose one boy thinks the new oil- 
burning motor is the key to improve- 
ment in the airplane. Another be- 
lieves that a new alloy for making 
the frame is more important. Who 
can say which should get the higher 
mark? And how much higher? 
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“PFS” for “SS” 


Navigation 

Manufacturers of powdered tuel 
systems for ocean vessels have pro- 
posed that the prefix “PFS” should 
be used instead of “SS” with the 
name of a steamer using powdered 
coal as fuel. The builders of motor 
ships already have substituted the 
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letters “MV” for the famous “SS” 
on their ships. 
Science Newa-Lettei tuoguaet 10. 1929 


Canada is now shipping muskrats 
for breeding purposes to France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 





Ancient Transport 


development of transportation. Air- 
planes serve where often there has 
been no other means of communica- 
tion at all before. 

Mexico, like other Latin-American 
countries, is a living museum demon- 
strating all stages in the history ot 
transportation. The trimotor plane 
for Tampico flies overhead following 
the railroad past Teotihuacan, the 
ancient Toltec city of pyramids that 
is a landmark from the air. The 
tourist’s automobile from Mexico City 
forces the Indian’s burro off the vil- 
lage street in modern Teotihuacan. 

The burro, loaded out of sight with 
sacks of charcoal burned in the moun- 
tains, is the Spaniard’s most human 
gift to the Indian, and his only beast 
of burden. Before the burro came 
to him, as if out of heaven, the Indian 
carried everything himself, and in the 
course of thousands of burroless vears 
he had developed the art to a fine 
point 
Vewas-Letter 
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Chameleonic Fence Post 
Chemistry 

A man’s puzzlement over a_ fence 
post which he had painted black but 
which turned white every night was 
the starting point of a program of 
research which has culminated in the 
discovery of a number of chemicals 
having this remarkable chameleon-like 
property scientifically termed pho- 
totropy. Information regarding these 
chemicals has now been made _ public 
by the American Chemical Society. 

The famous fence post was painted 
with a “pigment having a zinc basis.” 
It would turn black soon after sun- 
rise each morning, only to turn white 
again when darkness came. Many ex- 
planations have been given for the 
phenomenon, but scientists are not yet 


agreed as to the cause of it. They 
have, however, found several other 
substances besides the zinc sulfide, 


which was in the paint on the post, 
that will also change color with the 
light. 

Most of the known _phototropic 
liquids are solutions of colorless de- 
rivatives of certain dyes. The solu- 
tions are practically colorless in_ the 
dark, but turn the color of the parent 
dve when exposed to light. 

Science Newa-Letter, Auguat 10, 1929 

Government leather specialists state 
that our domestic hide supply is fall- 
ing shorter and shorter of meeting the 
leather requirements of the country. 
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Pulsating Karth May Change Quakes 


Geophysics 


A slow pulsation of the earth, caus- 
ing it to get a little stouter, then a 
little thinner, may be the cause of a 
shift of the centers of earthquakes 
away from the equator during the 
twentieth century. This is the theory 
advanced by Prof. T. Terada and Dr. 
S. Miyabe of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, to explain a slow change 
in the latitude of earthquakes. 

Successive earthquakes in Japan 
recently have shown a tendency to 
get farther and farther north, so the 
two investigators searched the records 
to see whether anything like this had 
occurred in the past. They found 
that during the sixteenth century 
earthquakes in Japan and Eurasia 
moved south, while those in South 
America) moved northward, or, in 
other words, they all tended to ap- 
proach the equator. About 1600 this 
tendency was reversed, and they re- 
ceded from the equator. By 1700 the 
Eurasian earthquakes began to move 
southwards again, while those in 
South America began a new north- 
ward march shortly afterwards. About 
1800 the reverse tendency again ap- 
peared. Approaching 1900, the Eura- 
sion quakes again moved south and 
the South American ones north, but 


Stone Age Men Had Files 


Engineering 

The file is by no means a modern 
tool, according to Dr. Otto Dick, 
German engineer of Esslingen-Wuert- 
temberg. Stone-age men had _ files 
closely resembling in shape the pres- 
ent-day triangular files, which they 
made out of flint by hacking rough 
places on the surface. These instru- 
ments served them in shaping articles 
of horn, bone and other materials. 

As far back as 3000 B. C. there 
were copper files, which were suc- 
ceeded first by bronze and then by 
iron. Until comparatively recent 
times all files were cut by hand; the 
German city of Nutirnburg was es- 
pecially noted for the skill of its file- 
makers. 

In 1503 the many-sided genius 
Leonardo da Vinci invented a file- 
cutting machine. Other early inven- 
tors followed his example, but it was 
not until after the Industrial Revolu- 
tion that machine manufacture of files 
became a practical art. 

Science Newa-Letter, Auguat 10,1929 

A survey indicates that large fami- 
lies drink less milk per person than 
small families. 


just about 1900 they again went into 
reverse. Quakes in North America 
also moved approximately the same 
way as others in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

Two astronomers, Dr. E. W. Brown 
of Yale, and Dr. W. de Sitter of 
Leyden, Holland, have studied the 
unexpected shifts of the moon from 
its predicted positions, which might 
affect the position of the earthquakes, 
so Dr. Terada and Dr. Miyabe com- 
pared these curves with those for the 
earthquakes. Though there is a rough 
agreement, they think it more likely 
that the earth itself pulsates over a 
long period. The earth is not a per- 
fect sphere, but bulges a little at the 
equator. This bulge might increase 
and decrease, think the Japanese 
scientists. The greatest stress would 
be produced in the middle latitudes, 
and would manifest itself as earth- 
quakes, and in some way the pulsa- 
tions might cause a shift in the cen- 
ters of the earthquakes. 

Such studies as these, teaching 
scientists how and where earthquakes 
occur, may eventually help them to 
predict earthquakes, and so reduce 
their danger. 
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Distemper Conquered 
Veterinary Medicine 

Dog-lovers all over the world will be 
overjoyed to hear that dogs can now 
be kept free from the terrible scourge 
of distemper which has in the past been 
responsible for such heavy losses. 

Dr. G. W. Dunkin and Dr. P. P. 
Laidlaw, working at Mill Hill for the 
Medical Research Committee in co- 
operation with the Distemper Re- 
search Council in London, have car- 
ried out an investigation of the virus 
that causes distemper, and after pro- 
longed research have been able to 
prepare a special vaccine which pro- 
tects dogs from distemper. Over 
1,000 animals have now been inoculat- 
ed with this vaccine, and the results 
have been strikingly successful. 

In this part of the work the in- 
vestigators have had the cooperation 
of many masters of foxhounds. In 
the Warwickshire pack 44 inoculated 
hounds were exposed to infection and 
none took the disease; 91 uninoculated 
hounds that were kept with them took 
distemper and 49 died. In a kennel 
of Dandie Dinmonts, 52 puppies were 
inoculated and remained free from 
distemper. 
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By Frank THONE 
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wift 

Most of us call them chimney swal- 
lows, but to be meticulously accurate 
we should call them swifts. Swifts are 


Chimney 


related to the swallows, but differ 
enough to be put into a separate group 
One striking distinction is that swifts 
are unable to perch on a wire or twig 
as swallows do; their feet are so con 
structed that they can rest only by 
clinging to a vertical surface, such as 
a wall, while they brace themselves 
with their tails, woodpecker-fashion. 

The chimney swift offers an inter 
esting example of how one animal 
can adapt its life habits to take ad 
vantage of opportunities offered by 
the invasion of a new species. When 
the white man, who from the bird's 
point of view, is just another neighbor 
animal, came to this country and put 
up tall, cavernous chimneys, the chim- 
ney swifts unanimously agreed that 
these beat hollow trees all hollow: 
and now no self-respecting swift will 
build in a tree if a chimney is to be 
had. It is only in the backwoods, 
where houses are few and factories 
fewer, that they still inhabit hollow 
trees. The change came early, too; 
more than a hundred years ago the 
pioneer American bird student, Audu 
bon, noted it. 

The chimney swift would be very 
much “up against it” if it had to 
build its nest on the vertical insides of 
chimneys with no mose technical re- 
sources than those possessed by 
robins and wrens. But the bird 
secretes some sort of a gluey sub- 
stance that hardens on contact with 
the air, and cements the structure of 
twigs together and holds it firmly to 
the bricks. 

Like the swallows and the night- 
hawks, swifts are exclusively insect 
eaters and do all their feeding on the 
wing. Their beaks are short and in- 
significant, but their mouths are wide 
and gaping, so that with their high 
speed and maneuvering power they can 
nab their prey as neatly as any ento- 
mologist with his net. 
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Volcanoes 


The 485 known volcanoes of the 
world, discharging every year more 
than a hundred million tons of hydro- 
chloric acid, supply the chlorine that 
keeps the ocean salty. This is the 


opinion of Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, 
director of the Hawaiian Volcano 
Observatory at Honolulu. Even 


though the amount of hydrochloric 
acid gas in steam from volcanoes is 
almost negligible, the ceaseless emis 
sion of this steam puts the gas into 
the air, and thence into the rain. With 
the average rainfall of about 40 inches 
a year the world over, rain water 
would only need to contain about one 
part of chlorine in five million to 
supply the ocean's needs. This chlo- 
rine unites with the sodium brought 
into the sea by the rivers and forms 
sodium chloride, or common salt. 


Ultra- Violet Rays 


Che uneanny — skill with’ which 
X-rays have sorted out paintings of 
old masters from upstart modern 
copies may now be duplicated by 
ultra-violet rays working in the field 
of sculpture. In a series of tests 
made by the Metropolitan Museum 
ot Art, pieces of old Carrara marble 
were compared with freshly cut Car 
rara under the ultra-violet light \ 
decided difference in color was noted 

Pieces of marble statues, some an 
modern or 
put to the 
every Cast 


tique, some known to be 
fraudulent, were then 

ultra-violet test, and in 
the rays gave the same verdict that 
experts had reached by careful obser 
One Roman portrait head of 
a young girl was immediately con 
demned by the lights. On checking 
the record of this statue it was found 
work by 

imitating 
sculpture has caused much excitement 


vation 


Dossena, 
antique 


to be a modern 


whose success: in 


The Ele 


aid to Put Salt in Ocean 


Volcanology 


The volcanoes of the Katmai area 
in Alaska alone supply about one per 
cent. of the hundred million tons of 
hydrochloric acid gas needed. Even 
the great Hawaiian volcano Kilauea, 
the steam of which contains only a 
trace of the gas, contributed some- 
thing like thirty thousand tons a year, 
Dr. Jaggar said. And in addition there 
are many unknown submarine volca- 
noes, each of which is doing its bit. 

Dr. Jaggar also explained the pres- 
ence of calcium carbonate, which is 
the same as marble, in sea water. 

“This is secreted from the water 
in the body of globigerina, a tiny or- 
ganism ceaselessly dying and deposit- 
ing billions of skeletons that make 
chalk on the ocean bottom. Locally 
the ocean floor is built up a foot per 
annum. Ten thousand years would 


Show Age of Statues 


Physics 


in art circles. The surface of the 
head had been altered by baking the 
marble and then pitting it with a 
ragged stone, but the powerful light 
could not be fooled by recently cut 
marble. Further, the test showed 
that the three portions of the broken 
statue are all of the same age, which 
settles the argument that part of the 
figure might have been old and the 
rest supplied by a modern workman. 

When the rays were turned on 
some fifteenth-century marbles they 
detected breaks in the stone that had 
been long ago patched and painted so 
skilfully that experts had never noted 
the repairs. 

Great usefulness for the ultra-vioiet 
light in this new field is predicted, 
but the museum experts warn that 
there will still be need for careful 
judgment and experience in interpret- 
ing the facts that the light may reveal. 
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¢ctric Ship 


al E ngineering 


‘Marine electrical engineering” is 
the new branch of engineering sc1- 
ence required by the advent of elec- 
tric propulsion for ships. Our cover 
shows the control room of the elec- 
tric ship “Virginia,” in service be 
tween the Pacific and Atlanic coasts, 
via the Panama Canal. 

This ship and the “California”, 
sister ship, is owned by the Panama 


Pacific Line of the _ International 


Mercantile Marine Company. Bot! 


are electrically propelled and other- 
wise electrified throughout, and are 
the largest American-built steam- 
ships in the world. They are also 
the world’s largest electrically- 
driven commercial vessels. 

They have power plants consist- 
ing of two 6,750-horsepower tur- 
bines, each driving an electric gene- 
rator, and the propulsion motors 
are each rated 6,750 shaft horsepower. 
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shoal the ocean, but there have been 
millions of years, and the ocean is 
still deep. 

“But though globigerina is every- 
where in the upper waters, two-thirds 
of the seabottom has no chalk. What 
could account for chalk banks being 
absent? The chalky bottoms are 
where the ocean is not so deep. It 
was found by Dr. J. Stanley Gardiner, 
professor of Zoology at Cambridge 
University, that where the ocean is 
more than two and a half miles deep, 
where tke pressure approaches three 
tons per square inch, sea water can 
readily dissolve the chalk skeletons. 
And so, with the circulation of the 
oceans the lime salts are brought back 
and secreted over again by the live 
organisms.” 
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New Fossil Elephant 


Paleontology 


August 10, 1929 


Fossil remains of a pre-historic ani- 
mal resembling a mastodon, yet some- 
what like a modern elephant, are now 
being obtained near Arkansas City, 
Kan., by H. T. Martin, curator of 
paleontology, at the University of 
Kansas. The specimen is to be mount- 
ed and added to the University’s 
museum of 

The specimen is declared to be of 
especial scientific interest by L. B. 
Roberts of Kansas City, who accom- 
panied the Roy Chapman Andrews 
expedition 'to the Gobi desert, and who 
has examined the first bones recov- 
ered of the Arkansas City find. He 
is of the opinion that it may prove 
to be the long-sought “missing link” 
between the mastodon and the ele- 
phant. Whether or not it is a unique 
specimen, it is declared to be in an 


fossils. 


unusual state of preservation. 

The skeleton was discovered by a 
telephone lineman. who was excavat- 
ing for a pole. When he found he 
had penetrated the skull of an animal, 
he notified authorities at the Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Martin, who was in 
the western part of the state on his 
annual summer fossil search, went at 
once to Arkansas City, and transferred 
activities there. s 

The palate of the skull is almost 
perfect, and two teeth remain—a 
rather unusual condition. The tusks 
measure eight feet in length. 

Several weeks will be required to 
excavate the fossil, and the better 
part of a year will be needed to com- 
plete the mounting at the university. 
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Smelly Gas M 


smelly gas to the 
nearly odorless methyl chloride, which 
has caused a few deaths from leakage 
from automatic refrigerators in vari- 


Addition of a 


ous parts of the country, may be one 
means of preventing further accidents 
of this nature. So says a joint an- 
nouncement of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Bureau of Mines, just 
issued. Other remedies suggested are 
the entire replacement of methyl 
chloride with less dangerous gases, or 
the mechanical improvement of the 
refrigerating systems so that the gas 
will not leak into rooms used to sleep 
in. However, compared with the 
great number of refrigerators in use, 
the number of accidents has _ been 
very small, it was stated. 

All these refrigerating systems 
make use of a gas or refrigerant in 





Physics 


the coils of the machine. Ammonia, 
sulphur dioxide and methyl chloride 
are the most popular. 

“None of the three refrigerants 
mentioned, ammonia, sulphur dioxide 
or methyl chloride, can he breathed 
with impunity, but none are violent 
poisons when breathed for a_shori 
time in low concentrations,” says the 
report. “If the same amount of the 
three substances is considered, methyl 
chloride is the least poisonous of the 
three; but because their physiological 
effects are quite different it is hard 
to make a quantitative comparison. 
Sulphur dioxide and ammonia _ both 
have strong odors which are easily 
recognized and are so irritating that 
no one is likely to breathe much of 
them if escape is possible. Methyl 
chloride has a slight and rather pleas- 
ant odor, which would probably not 


Heart Disease Less Fatal to Young 


Medicine 


Heart disease is taking fewer and 
fewer lives among the younger people 
of our country. While the generat 
death rate from this disease is rising, 
figures collected by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company show that 
this increase is chiefly among older 
people. In the younger age groups, 
up to 45 among men and up to 65 
among women, distinct improvement 
in the cardiac death rate has occurred 
during recent years. 

This encouraging decrease is evi- 
dence of the strides made in controll- 
ing diphtheria and scarlet fever and 
of the better and more intelligent care 
given to infectious diseases, including 
rheumatism, to diseased tonsils and 
to dental hygiene, officers of the com- 
pany believe. The preventive aspects 
of heart disease are chiefly concerned 
with early life and are most effective 
then. Heart disease usually kills 
after 45, but it is during childhood 
that it is most often acquired. 

At present over 225,000 persons 
die of heart disease in this country 
every year. However, another en- 
couraging factor in the picture is that 
much of the increase heart disease 


deaths after age 65 is probably the 
result change in style of reporting 
deaths. Where formerly the physician 
would have given old age as_ the 


cause of death he now gives heart 
failure or cardiac degeneration. About 
80 per cent. of the cardiac deaths oc- 
cur in the age range above 65. At 
this age degeneration of the heart is 


more a natural than a disease process. 
Degeneration of the heart, kidneys 
and blood vessels is characteristic of 
old age and tens of thousands of old 
people die of such conditions every 
year. A great many of these deaths 
are therefore really the result of 
senility in which the heart impair- 
ment is merely an accompaniment of 
the breaking down of the other or- 
gans. But if the physician states on 
the death certificate that there is 
cardiac degeneration, these deaths are 
classed under heart disease in the 
mortality statistics. 
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Answers to Test 
Psychology 

(Stop! If 
test, do not read further, 
page 79.) 

Answers: 1. (3); 2. There is no 
correct answer to this question. It 
is designed to determine whether you 
tend to make guesses or “snap judg- 
ments’; 3. 12.25 oz.; 4. (1), (3). (4), 
(5); da, ienasdetene, 5b. consistent ; 

The answers to this question can- 
not be rated right or wrong, but they 
indicate whether you have a bent for 
experiment or research in books, or 
whether you are inclined to depend 
on the opinions of others; 7. Any 
reaonable plan is given credit, the 
question is a test of ingenuity when 
faced with a difficult situation. 


you have not taken the 
but turn to 
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&3 


ay Save Lives 


awaken a sleeping person and might 
recognized by one who was 


To this fact can be attributed 


not be 
awake. 
any greater hazard from methyl chlo- 


ride than from other commonly used 


refrigerants.” 

The report emphasized that the gas 
used as a refrigerant has nothing to 
do with the fuel gas used to run cer- 
tain types of refrigerator. In all 
types in which a flame of illuminating 
gas is used to heat the refrigerant, 
the latter is ammonia. In most of 
the electric types, where a motor com 
presses the refrigerant, sulphur diox- 
ide is used, though a few makes use 
methyl chloride. It is the latter that 
present any danger, especially where 
used in a large plant to supply a 
number of apartments. 
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Poison in Silver Polish 
Toxicology 

The shiny, freshly polished spoon 
or fork may not be the best one to 
pick out in a cafeteria or hotel din- 
ing room, it now appears. A number 
of cases of acute cyanide poisoning 
have been traced to polish used on 
table silver and other metal kitchen or 
eating utensils in various hotels in 
New York, the State Department ot 
Health has just reported. No deaths 
have been reported so far, but a num 
ber of persons have been made ill. 

When several cases of illness, ap- 
parently food poisoning, were report 
ed occurring in persons who had 
dined at an upstate hotel, health offi- 
cers began investigations, following 
every clue that might lead to discov- 
ery of the guilty substance that had 
caused the illness, whether food or 
germ. They found that the hotel’s 
silver had just been polished. Chemi 
cal analysis of the silver polish used 
showed that about one-fifth of it was 
composed of poisonous sodium cya- 
nide. Further investigations disclosed 
that other hotels and restaurants in 
the state and in New York City were 
using this or another cyanide-contain- 
ing polish for their silver. 


One woman, whose work entails 
considerable traveling, reported hav 
ing suffered twelve different attacks 


during a year while stopping at hotels 
in various cities. Some hotels have 
already reported that attacks of simi 
lar illness among their guests have 
ceased to occur since this type of 
silver polish has been discarded. 
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‘The Densest Star 


Astronomy 


Wittem J. Luyren in The Pageant 
of the Stars (Doubleday, Doran) : 

The companion to Sirius gives 400 
times less light than the sun, and has 
been shown, from observations made 
with the spectroscope, to be much 
hotter on the surface than the sun. 
Thus it gives more light per square 
inch than the sun, and from its low 
total luminosity we calculate that it 
must be a very small body, not any 
larger in size than the planet Uranus. 
On the other hand, we have ascer- 
tained that it weighs almost as much 
as the sun. From the combination of 
its size and its weight we derive its 
density and find the amazingly high 
figure of 27,000 times that of water. 
This remarkable star is made of 
such exceedingly dense material that 
one cubic inch of it weighs about 
half a ton; it is 1,500 times as heavy 
as gold! Strangely enough, however, 
when we examine its light in the 
spectroscope we find that in the out- 
side layers of the star hydrogen 
abounds, the lightest of all gases, 
ten thousand times lighter than water. 
The explanation? Quite simple, if 
we only stop to consider that all mat- 
ter, as the latest physical theories 
maintain, is really full of holes. 
Hydrogen, the simplest form of mat- 
ter, is made up of a very small, and 
very heavy, central particle, the pro- 
ton, around which revolves another, 
much lighter particle, the electron, 
the combination forming a miniature 
planetary system Other chemical 
elements, though more complicated, 
are essentially built up of combina- 
tions of protons and revolving elec- 
trons. 

Under ordinary circumstances these 
multitudes of electrons whirl around 
the central core so fast that they 
set up a barrier through which 
nothing can penetrate, with the re- 
sult that the size of a particle of 
matter is determined by the size of 
the largest orbit of the electrons. 
Under normal conditions the size 
of the smallest particle of hydrogen, 
of an atom of hydrogen, is about 
four one-billionths of an inch; con- 
sequently, we could never compress 
hydrogen gas more tightly than by 
lining up four billion’ atoms per inch. 
Compared with the size of such an 


atom, an electron is again totally 
insignificant; it is at least 10,000 
times smaller, and the whole struc- 


ture resembles, as Sir Oliver Lodge 
so felicitously expressed it, “a fly in 
a cathedral.” The best we can do 
under ordinary circumstances is to 


compress the atoms until the cathe- 
drals touch; beyond that point we can- 
not go. Deep in the interior of a 
star, howeyer, things are different, 
and conditions are not “normal.” 
Here we meet temperatures of several 
million degrees, temperatures which 
have the effect of exciting the elec- 
trons into violent agitation, so vio- 
lent indeed, that instantaneously all 
the electrons are rudely separated 
from their protons. The two no 
longer belong together and_ each 
pursues its own destiny, entirely inde- 
pendent of the other; in other words, 
the walls of the “cathedral” col- 
lapse, and all that remain are the 


“flies.” We can begin compressing 
again, and, instead of finding our 


limit when the cathedral walls touch, 
the flies 


we can now go on until 
touch; obviously, we can thus at- 
tain far greater densities than ever 


before. Especially, since the walls 
of the cathedrals were not real walls; 
they were merely barriers set up by 
the fast whirling motion of the elec- 
trons. In other words, the cathedrals 
were built of the thinnest tissue 
paper, the flies made of compressed 
platinum. Matter under normal, ter- 
restrial conditions is comparable to 
a city, built of tissue-paper cathed- 
rals touching each other: under the 
severe strain of the high tempera- 
ture inside a star the city has col- 
lapsed and only the small flies buzz- 
ing inside are left. This ts, in all 
probability, what has happened to the 
faint companion star of Sirius. In 
its interior the temperature is so 
high that the electrons and protons 
have severed their relationship, and 
the result is a density of 27,000 times 
that of water. 

According to relativity, a star of 
this extreme density must affect the 
rays of light emanating from it, since 
the strong gravitational attraction at 
its surface makes the light waves 
indolent; they vibrate slower, and ap- 


pear shifted toward the red in the 
star’s spectrum. Observations made 
by Adams at Mount Wilson have 


indeed borne out this prediction, thus 
proving not only the correctness of 
the calculated high density but also 
of the relativistic deductions. 
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The earliest known medicinal use 
of cinchona bark, from which qui- 
nine comes, was in 1638 when the 


Countess of Chinchon, wife of the 
governor of Peru, was cured of fever 
by its administration. 





BINDER COVERS 


FOR 
SciENCE WNews-LetTrTer 


Many subscribers have expressed 
a desire for a convenient binder in 
which to file their copies of the 
Science News-Letter. We there- 
fore have prepared an attractive 
and durable loose-leaf binder-cover 
of gray leather-like stock, printed 
in dark green and complete with 
fasteners. Each binder-cover will 
hold one volume (six months or 26 
issues). 

To facilitate punching the issues 
of the Science News-Letter to fit 
this binder-cover, a pattern show- 
ing where holes should be placed 
appears each week on the back 
cover page. 


To obtain a binder-cover, send 
2@ cents in stamps (make them 2s, 
please), together with your name 
and address (please print) to 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
21st and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 











Staff of Science Service—Director, Edwin £E 
Slosson; Managing Editor, Watson Davis; Staff 
Writers. Frank Thone, James Stokley, Emily 0. 
Davis. Jane Stafford, Marjorie Van de Water; 
Librarian, Minna Gill; Sales and Advertising 
Manager, Hallie Jenkins. 

Board of Trustees of Science Service—Hon 
orary President, William E. Ritter, University 
of California. Representing the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, J. Me 
Keen Cattell, President, Editor, Science, Gar 
rison, N. Y.: D. T. MacDougal, Director, Desert 
Laboratory, Tucson, Ariz.; Dr. Raymond Pearl, 
Director, Institute for Biological Research, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Represent 
ing the National Academy of Sciences, John 0. 
Merriam, President, Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington; R. A. Millikan, Director, Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif.; Dr. David White, 
Senior Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey. Rep 
resenting National Research Council, Vernon 
Kellogg, Vice-President and Ohairman of Execw 
tive Committee, Permanent Secretary, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C.; C. @. 
Abbot, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Wash 
ington, D. C.: Harrison E. Howe, Editor of Im 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry. Represent 
ing Journalistic Profession, John H. Finley, A® 
sociate Editor, New York Times; Mark Sulli- 
van, Writer, Washington, D. C.; Marlen E. 
Pew, Editor of Editor and Publisher, New York 
City. Representing E. W. Scripps Estate, Harry 
L. Smithton, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert 
P. Scripps, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, West 
Chester, Ohio; Thomas L. Sidlo, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CLASSIC INVENTIONS: | 








Inventions,” as & supplement to 
will appear approximately 
ence every four weeks. Its aim, like that of the 
“Qlassics of Science,” is to reprint accounts of 
scientific discoveries which everyone has heard 
ef but never seen. Neither series of “Classics 
claims to settle any disputes as to priority. 
Neither claims to use the one, sole and original 
account of the subject. Nevertheless, as far as 
possible, the extract chosen gives the author's 
ewn account of his discovery, in the light of his 
vision and his enthusiasm, 


“Classic 
“Classics of Science,” 


Thomas A. Edison, of Menlo Park, 
New Jersey. ELECTRIC LAMP. 
Specification forming part of Letters 
Patent No. 223,898, dated January 
27, 1880. 

To all whom it may concern: 

3e is known that I, THomas ALvA 
Epison, of Menlo Park, in the State 
of New Jersey, United States of 
America, have invented an Improve- 
ment in Electric Lamps, and in the 
method of manufacturing the same, 
(Case No. 186,) of which the fol- 
lowing is a specification. 

The object of this invention is to 
produce electric lamps giving light by 
incandescence, which lamps shall have 
high resistance, so as to allow of the 
practical subdivision of the electric 
light. 

The invention consists in a light 
giving body of carbon wire or sheets 
coiled or arranged in such a manner 
as to offer great resistance to the 
passage of the electric current, and at 
the same time present but a slight sur- 
face from which radiation can take 
place. ‘ 

The invention further consists in 
placing such burner of great resist- 
ance in a nearly perfect vacuum, to 
prevent oxidation and injury to the 
conductor by the atmosphere. The 
current is conducted into the vacuum 
bulb through platina wires sealed into 
the glass. 

The invention further consists in 
the method of manufacturing carbon 
conductors of high resistance, so as 
to be suitable for giving light by in- 
candescence, and in the manner of 
securing perfect contact between the 
metallic conductors or leading wires 
and the carbon conductor. 

Heretofore, light by incandescence 
has been obtained from rods of carbon 
of one to four ohms resistance, placed 
in closed vessels, in which the 
atmospheric air has been replaced by 
gases that do not combine chemically 
with the carbon. The vessel holding 
the burner has been composed of glass 
cemented to a metallic base. The con- 
nection between the leading wires and 
the carbon has been obtained by clamp- 
ing the carbon to the metal. The lead- 
ing wires have always been large, so 
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Edison’s Electric Lamp 


Light 











THE FIRST ELECTRIC LAMP 


that their resistance shall be many 
times less than the burner, and, in 
general, the attempts of previous per- 
sons have been to reduce the resist- 
ance of the carbon rod. The disad- 
vantages of following this practice 
are, that a lamp having but one to 
four ohms resistance cannot be worked 
in great numbers in multiple are with- 
out the employment of main conduct- 
ors of enormous dimensions ; that, ow- 
ing to the low resistance of the lamp, 
the leading wires must be or large 
dimensions and good conductors, and 
a glass globe cannot be kept tight at 
the place where the wires pass in and 
are cemented; hence the carbon is 
consumed, because there must be al- 
most a perfect vacuum to render the 
carbon stable, especially when such 
carbon is small in mass and high in 
electrical resistance. 

The use of a gas in the receiver at 
the atmospheric pressure, although not 
attacking the carbon, serves to de- 
stroy it in time by “air-washing,” or 
the attrition produced by the rapid 


passage of the air over the slightly 


coherent highly heated surface of the 
carbon. I have reversed this practice. 
[ have discovered that even a cotten 
thread properly carbonized and placec 
in a sealed glass bulb exhausted to 
one millionth of an atmosphere offers 
from one hundred to five hundred 
ohms resistance to the passage of the 
current, and that it is absolutely stable 
at very high temperatures; that if the 
thread be coiled as a spiral and car- 
bonized, or if any fibrous vegetable 
substance which will leave a carbon 
residue after heating in a_ closed 
chamber be so coiled, as much as two 
thousand ohms resistance may be ob- 
tained without presenting a radiating 
surface greater than three sixteenths 
of an inch; that if such fibrous mate- 
rial be rubbed with a plastic composed 
of lamp black and tar, its resistance 
may be made high or low, according 
to the amount of lamp-black placed 
upon it; that carbon filaments may be 
made by a combination of tar and 
lamp-black, the latter being previously 
ignited in a closed crucible for several 
hours and afterward moistened and 
kneaded until it assumes the consist- 
ency of thick putty. Small pieces of 
this material may be rolled out in the 
form of wire as small as seven one- 
thousandths of an inch in diameter 
and over a foot in length, and the 
same may be coated with a non-con- 
ducting non-carbonizing substance and 
wound on a bobbin, or as a spiral, and 
the tar carbonized in a closed cham- 
ber by subjecting it to high heat, the 
spiral after carbonization retaining 
its form. 


All these forms are fragile and 
cannot be clamped to the leading wires 
with sufficient force to insure good 
contact and prevent heating. I have 
discovered that if platinum wires are 
used and the plastic lamp-black and 
tar material be molded around it in 
the act of carbonization there is an 
intimate union by combination and by 
pressure between the carbon and pla- 
tina, and nearly perfect contact is 
obtained without the necessity of 
clamps: hence the burner and the 
leading wires are connected to the 
carbon ready to be placed in the 
vacuum bulb. 

When fibrous material is used the 
plastic lamp-black and tar are used to 
secure it to the platina before car- 
bonizing. 

By using the carbon wire of such 
high resistance, I am enabled to use 
fine platinum wires for leading wires, 
as they will (Turn to next page) 








The Future of Heating 


Engineering 


Ernest GREENWOOD, in Prome- 


theus, U. S. A. (Harper's): 

It is only yesterday that our moth- 
ers and grandmothers were toiling 
with the coal range in the kitchen, 


and the astonishing thing about it is 
that it took man so long to question 
its perfection and to say to himself: 
“There must be something better.” 
The housewife of those days had to 
be a competent heating engineer if 
she was to be a good cook. Her 
knowledge of how to build and keep 
the fire played quite as important a 
part in the production of the good 
things which came on the table as 
her knowledge of how to prepare and 
mix the ingredients. Water had to be 
heated on this range, and the, Sat- 
urday-night bath was taken in tin or 
wooden tubs in the kitchen beside it. 
The only artificial light came from 
candles or, at best, the kerosene lamp. 
Refrigerators, electric lights, running 
water, the gas range, and a host of 
other conveniences which are com- 


monplace today were unknown. 

Then came the gas company with 
its gas ranges to relieve the house- 
wife from untold drudgery. Kitchens 
are thought of today in terms of gas 
ranges. Here was a device by means 
of which heat for cooking could be 
had at a moment’s notice just when 
it was wanted, and turned off com- 
pletely the moment it was no. longer 
needed. No longer was it necessary 
for the housewife to be a heating en- 
gineer—the gas company had re- 
lieved her of that obligation. No 
longer did the kitchen resemble a 
Turkish bath in summer. This was 
followed by the gas hot-water heater 
to take the place of the old coal- 
range boiler, and coal in the kitchen 
as direct fuel was gone forever. 

In the meantime man was busy 
with the creation of devices to take 
the place of the coal range in those 
districts where gas was not obtain- 
able. Oil ranges and portable oil 
stoves for heating began to appear 
on the market, and their manufac- 


ture soon became a great industry. 
Even today this is a thriving indus- 
try and literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of oil ranges and portable oil 
heaters are manufactured and sold 
all over the world every year. 

Then man began to turn his atten- 
tion to house heating. With the con- 
stant improvement in coal-burning 
central plants in the cellar it seemed 
as though little more could be done. 
But he resented having thrust upon 
him continually the machinery by 
means of which he kept warm—the 
drudgery of the coal furnace made 
him say once more to himself: ‘“There 
must be something” even better, and 
turned his thoughts to something 
which would relieve him of it. Ex- 
periments in oil-burning devices had 
been going on for a long time and 
the gas companies were searching for 
a type of burner which would enable 
them to heat the home at a cost 
which would be within range of the 
man of moderate means. 
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Edison’s Lamp—Continued 





have a small resistance compared to 
the burner, and hence will not heat 
and crack the sealed vacuum bulb. 
Platina can only be used, as its ex- 
pansion is nearly the same as _ that 
of glass 

By using a considerable length of 
carbon wire and coiling it the ex- 
terior, which is‘only a small portion 
of its entire surface, will form the 
principal radiating surface; hence I 
am able to raise the specific heat of 
the whole of the carbon, and thus pre- 
vent the rapid reception and disap- 
pearance of the light, which on a 
plain wire is prejudicial, as it shows 
the least unsteadiness of the current 
by the flickering of the light; but if 
the current is steady the defect does 
not show. 

| have carbonized and used cotton 
ind linen thread, wood splints, papers 
coiled in various ways, also lamp- 
black, plumbago, and carbon in vari- 
us forms, mixed with tar and knead- 
ed so that the same may be rolled out 
into wires of various lengths an 
liameters. Each wire, however, is to 
be uniform in size throughout. 

lf the carbon thread is liable to be 
listorted during carbonization it is to 


be coiled between a helix of copper 
wire The ends of the carbon or fila- 
nent are secured to the platina lead- 


‘ wires by plastic carbonizabie ma- 


‘ 
~ 


in 


terial, and the whole placed in the 
carbonizing chamber. The copper, 
which has served to prevent distor- 
tion of the carbon thread, is after- 
ward eaten away by nitric acid, and 
the spiral soaked in water, and then 
dried and placed on the glass holder, 
and a glass bulb blown over the whole, 
with a leading tube for exhaustion by 
a mercury pump. This tube, when a 
high vacuum has been reached, is her- 
metically sealed. 

With substances which are not 
greatly distorted in carbonizing, they 
may be coated with a non-conducting 
non-carbonizable substance, which al- 
lows one coil or turn of the carbon to 
rest upon and be supported by the 
other. 

In the drawings, Figure 1 
the lamp sectionally. a@ is the carbon 
spiral or thread. c c’ are the thick- 
ened ends of the spiral, formed of the 
plastic compound of lamp-black and 
tar. d d are the platina wires. h h 
are the clamps, which serve to connect 
the platina wires, cemented in the car- 
bon, with the leading-wires x x, sealed 
in the glass vacuum-bulb. ¢ e are cop- 
per wires, connected just ourside the 
bulb to the wires + x. m is the tube 
(shown by dotted lines) leading to the 
vacuum pump, which, after exhaus- 
tion, 1s hermetically sealed and the 


shows 


surplus removed. 


Fig. 2 represents the plastic mate- 
rial before being wound into a spiral. 

Fig. 3 shows the spiral after car- 
bonization, ready to have a bulb blown 
over it. 

I claim as my invention— 

1. An electric’ lamp for giving light 
by incandescence, consisting of a fila- 
ment of carbon of high resistance, 
made as described, and secured to me- 
tallic wires, as set forth. 

2. The combination of carbon fila- 
ments with a receiver made entirely 


of glass and conductors passing 
through the glass, and from which 


receiver the air is exhausted, for the 
purposes set forth. 

3. A carbon filament or strip coiled 
and connected to electric conductors 
so that only a portion of the surface 


of such carbon conductors shall be 
exposed for radiating light, as_ set 
forth. 


4. The method herein described of 
securing the platina contact-wires to 
the carbon filament and carbonizing 
of the whole in a closed chamber, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

Signed by me this Ist day of No- 
vember, A. D. 1879. 

THOMAS A. EDISON. 
Witnesses : 
S. L. GrirFin, 
Joun F. RANDOLPH. 
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FIRST GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS 











LABORATORY AND FIELD EcoLoGy— 
V. E. Shelford—Wilhlams and Wil- 
kins ($10). The contributions of 
Prof. Shelford to the developing sci- 
ence of physiological animal ecology 
are known to all biologists. In this 
book he undertakes a comprehensive 
statement of the problems in his field 
and of the methods of attack as de- 
veloped by himself and others. The 
volume therefore becomes a sort of 
ecologists’ bible, without which even 
the most condensed laboratory or field 
station library can hardly be reckoned 
as complete. The bibliography of 
1012 titles itself makes the book 
worth acquiring. 

Ecology 
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A BroLoGicAL SURVEY OF THE 
Erie-NiAGARA SystEM — State of 
New York: Conservation Department. 
An exhaustive study of the fisheries 
of one of the most important lake and 
river systems in this country, with 
special consideration of the ecological 
factors involved. 

Ecologu 
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SyNOPSIS AND DESCRIPTION OF 
NortH AMERICAN Tappo_Les—A. H. 
Wright—Govt. Printing Office. A 
great deal of taxonomic work has 
been done on adult batrachians, but 
to date the capturer of an unfamiliar 
larval form has not been able to find 
much comfort in the literature. For 
this reason Prof. Wright's brochure 
should receive a wide welcome. 

Zoology 
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MAMMALS FROM CHINA IN THE 
COLLECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL Museum—A. B. Howell 
Govt. Printing Office. The National 
Museum has accumulated from vari- 
ous sources a collection of Chinese 
mammals that is large and of extreme 
interest; it is therefore very much 
worth while to have this summary. 


Zoology 
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THE FoORAMINIFERA OF THE AT- 
LANTIC OcEAN: PArT 6, MUILIOLIDAE, 
OPHTHALMIDIIDAE AND FISCHERINI- 
DAE—]. A. Cushman—Smiithsonian. 
Of interest to systematists, oceanog- 
raphers, students of the plankton, etc. 

Protistology 
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Case Stupies BeEartnc Upon 
SurVivAL—John F. Thomas—Boston 
Society for Psychic Research ($1.50). 
The report of twenty-four cases and 
four sittings, in which mediums de- 
scribe people and places of personal 
interest to the investigators. The au- 
thor of the report states: “I do not 
believe that the evidence so far se- 
cured is sufficient proof, but I do 
believe that it points toward survival 
and limited return.” It is to be re- 
gretted that such investigations never 
seem possible under the controlled 
conditions that would make the re- 
sults stand as demonstrated facts, for 
or against the hypothesis. 

Psychic Research 
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CuHippEWwA Customs—Frances 
Densmore—lU’. S. Govt. Printing 
Office. A readable account of one of 
the most picturesque of the Indian 


tribes. Miss Densmore, who is best 
known for her success in studying 


Indian music, has here branched out 
to report on the food customs, cloth- 
ing, games, industries, health meas- 
ures, war customs, and, in fact, prac- 
tically every aspect of tribal life. 
Considerable space is given to child- 
hood, a subject not often stressed in 
such reports. More than one hundred 
illustrations add to the usefulness of 
the volume. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE THUNDER 
DANCE OF THE BEAR GENS OF THE 
Fox InptiaAns—Truman Michelson— 
Government Printing Office. A de- 
tailed report of a secret Indian ritual 
which involved the sacrifice of boiled 
puppies. Dr. Michelson obtained and 
translated two accounts of the cere- 
mony, originally written in the old 
language of the tribe. 

Ethnology 
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Pain, Hun- 
Walter B. 


30DILY CHANGES IN 
GER, FEAR, AND RAGE 
Cannon—A ppleton ($3). A new and 
enlarged edition of Dr. Cannon's 
famous work on the _ physiological 
processes of the emotions. In addi- 
tion to bringing his material up to 
date, with the insertion of many new 
experiments and comments, the author 
has added a new subject, thirst. And 
here, too, he presents in permanent 
book form his theory of the emotions 
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L’ENSEIGNEMENT Me'DICAL EN 
FrRaNcE—La Presse Médicale. For 
the benefit of foreign physicians and 
medical students in France, La Presse 
Wédicale, leading French medical 
journal, and L’Association pour le 
Developpement des Relations Médicales 
have issued this bulletin which lists 
and describes the leading hospitals, 
clinics, medical schools and_ similar 
teaching centers of France. The en- 
trance requirements and system of 
examination at certain of the institu- 
tions are also given. The book, al- 
though written in French, should be 
of great help to that growing body 
of physicians and medical students 
who are spending a year or more in 
foreign study. 

Medical Education 
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THE STATE 
WASHINGTON — Harold 
St. John, Arthur Eilert Drucker, 
Charles A. Langworthy—State Col- 
lege of Washington (5c). The re- 
sults of research at the State Col- 
lege of Washington will in a large 
measure be presented through this 
new serial. 


RESEARCH STUDIES OF 
(OLLEGE OF 


General Science 
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\MERICAN STANDARDS YEAR Book 
1929—American Standards Associa- 
tion. “Standardization is dynamic, not 
static. It means, not to stand still, 
but to move forward together.” The 
truth of this statement is upheld in this 
annual summary of standardization 
in’ America. 
General Science 
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THe TEACHING oF Mopern For- 
EIGN LANGUAGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES—Algernon Coleman—Macmiil- 
lan ($1.50). A report of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study relating to 
the major problems of modern lan- 
guage teaching in this country. 
Education ; 
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\ Generic REVISION OF THE Fos- 
soRTAL Wasps OF THE TRIBES StTI- 
ZINI AND BEMBICINI witH Nores 
‘ND DeEscrIPTIONS OF THE NEw 
Specires—J. B. Parker—Govt. Print- 
ing Office. Prof. Parker has cleared 
up the taxonomic situation in a 
troublesome corner, for which stu 
dents of the hymenoptera will render 
him due thanks. 


Entomology 
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Saturn Only Pla 


By JAMES STOKLEY 
The chief astronomical attraction 
of the August evening skies are the 
Perseid meteors, which reach their 
maximum on August 11 and 12, 
though some are seen even later. In 
for last 


the Science News-Letter 
week full directions were given for 
observing them 

So far as the other attractions of 
the August sky are concerned, the 
program is rather slim. Most of the 
planets have departed from _ the 


evening sky, and only Saturn remains 
in the evening sky for more than a 
brief period after sunset. Mars 1s in 
the constellation of Virgo, and _ sets 
about an hour after the sun, but Sat- 
urn is in Scorpio, not far from the 


red star Antares, and does not set 
until about midnight. 
Now we are in the midst of the 


“dog days”, when dogs are supposed 
to go mad. This name has an astro- 
nomical origin, for the name dates 
from the ancient priest astrologers. 
As Sirius, the so-called “dog star,” 
is the brightest of all the stars in the 
heavens, it was watched with spe- 
cial attention. Early in July it set 
just after the sun and then in Au- 
gust it rose just before sunrise. This 
time of year was especially impor- 
tant to the Egyptians, for then the 
Nile overflowed and watered their 
crops, the priests anxiously 
watched for the morning rising of 
Sirius as a signal. And as the star 
then mingled its own light with that 
of the sun, is was supposed this ad- 
ditional radiation was responsible for 
the heat of this time of year, when 
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dogs, sO common in oriental coun- 
tries, are apt to go mad. 

To the unaided eye, Saturn appears 
merely as a star of the .5 magnitude, 
a little fainter than Arcturus, the bright 
star in Bootes, in the western sky. Its 
steady, untwinkling light distinguishes 
it from the star. But through even 
a small telescope, magnifying perhaps 
30 or 40 times, the wonderful ring 
system that makes this planet unique, 
as far as we know, among celestial 
bodies, becomes apparent. 

Through a large telescope, the sight 
is even more wonderful, and no one 
should lose the opportunity of seeing 
it. In a number of parts of the coun- 
try great telescopes are opened regu- 
larly on certain nights for visitors. 
Every Friday evening the great 60- 
inch reflector of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory in California is open to 
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THESE MAPS show the sky as it appears these August evenings. 
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Just hold them in 


front of you as you face north or south, and the upper or lower will represent the stars 
you see on a clear night 
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visitors. This is reached by stage in 
a few hours from Los Angeles. At 
the Lick Observatory, on Mount 


Hamilton, near San Jose, California, 
the 36-inch refractor is dedicated to 
visitors’ use every Saturday evening. 
The 72-inch reflector at Victoria, B. 
C.; the 20-inch refractor at Denver, 
Colorado; the telescopes at North- 
western University, Evanston,  IIl.; 
Drake University, Des Moines; Cha- 
bot Observatory, Oakland, California; 
Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona; Allegheny Observatory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. 
C., and many others, are all regularly 
set aside for the visitors to look 
through. So no matter what part of 
the country you are in, there is prob- 
ably a large telescope near you, and 
you may be assured that the astrono- 
mers there will welcome you on their 
public nights. A number of these in- 
stitutions require that visitors obtain 
tickets (free) in advance, in order 
that they will not be overcrowded, so 
it would be best to write for details 
before making a visit. Some of the 
university observatories are closed to 
visitors in summer. 

Five stars of the first magnitude 
are present this month in the evening 
sky. Vega, in Lyra, the Lyre, is near- 
ly overhead. To the west is Arcturus, 
already mentioned. To the east of 
Vega is Deneb, in Cygnus, the Swan, 
or “northern cross”, and to the south- 
east can be seen Altair, in Aquila, 
the Eagle. Low in the south is the 
brilliant red Antares. eye of the 
Scorpion, Scorpio. 
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